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DEMOBILIZATION OF MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


During the past month I have had an opportunity 
' to discuss the question of demobilization of men 
din the armed services with some of the army offi- 
' cers who are responsible for demobilization and 
separation programs. (The end of the war and large- 
scale demobilization seem farther away today than 
they did some months ago. This is all the more 
Treason, in my opinion, to review demobilization 
procedures now. 


The answer received is the same answer that has 
been given for a long time: "We could not do that. 
Great Britain tried such a program after the last 
war and almost had a mutiny." That answer simply 
does not make sense to me. 

I pointed out that after the last war no attempt 
was made toinform Great Britain's soldiers wy cer- 
tain specialists should be discharged ahead of the 
great mass of the troops. 





As the members know, 


Conditions have changed a 


the army has a four-factor 
program for demobilization. 
These factors are (1) serv- 
ice credit, (2) overseas 


att’ (3) combat credit, 


and (4) parenthood credit. 
The points for each of the 
four factors have not been 
announced and may change 
from time to time. 

I asked this question: 
"Is it possible to make any 
exceptions to your four-fac- 
tor program? For instance, 
suppose an exceedingly ver- 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Statements fordues for individual members 
of the Society, which will be mailed early in 
the year, will be in the amount of $10.00. 
Members will recall that this action was unani- 
mously approved by the members present at the 
annual meeting in May and that ona mail ballot 
a month later only 12 out of our total member- 
ship of 1300 did not approve. Dues for men ir 
the armed services will remain at $5.00. 

The new scale of dues for commission mem- 
berships is: $25 for cities up to 50,000 pop- 
ulation, $50 forcities from 50-250,000 popula- 
tion, $75 for cities from 250-500,000 popula- 
tion, and $100 and up for cities over 500,000 


great deal between wars. 

Army officers contend, 
and I believe rightfully, 
that the United States has 
the most intelligent army 
in the world. If that is 
really so, are we not plac- 
ing too little faith in the 
intelligence of the men in 
the armed services? 

Before the four-factor 
program was developed, ques— 
tionnaires were distributed 
to determine what the men 
in the army felt should be 


‘satile industrial engineer 
_ has been inducted into the 
army and is serving as a 
' private. Suppose he is a 


population. 


at $100 and up. 





Two new categories of membership 
are sponsoring at $25 and up, and contributing 


the program for demobiliza- 
tion - what factors should 
be taken into account. Why 
not now ask the men in the 








person with a great deal of 
ingenuity who, if he returned tohis normal occupa- 
' tion, could help to provide jobs for other men re- 
turning from the armed services and for men dis- 
Placed in war industry. Would it be possible to 
discharge this man ahead ofothers in the demobili- 
/@ation process, assuming that he was not entitled 
_to prior discharge by the four-factor program?" I 
continued by saying: "I am concerned about the 
Planners in the armed services, some of whom are 
Serving as privates. It is the function of a plan- 
her to determine the resources of an area and thus 
help point out the potentialities for employment. 
As a matter of fact, that will be one of the prin- 
Cipal functions of planning from now on. Would it 
be possible to discharge this small group at the 
| end of the war, or when demobilization programs 
@re being carried out, ahead of the 11 million 
_ others?" 





armed services: "Would you 
be willing tc have 10,000 men discharged ahead of 
other troops when the demobilization program gets 
under way on a large scale if these men were known 
to be specialists who could help to provide employ- 
ment when returned to their normal tasks?" (Maybe 
the number is not 10,000; maybe it is only 1,000.) 
I have an idea that the meninthe armed serv— 
ices would bewilling tohave such a program inaugu- 
rated if it were made clear to them that only spe- 
cialists who could help toprovide jobs ax who would 
receive nospecial treatment from a combat standpoint 
would be sent home first. A man whohas been active 
in the development of demobilization programs tells 
me that Congress has specifically legislated against 
any special demobilization program. I can appre- 
ciate the reasons for this action at the time it 
was taken. However, it does not seem to me to be 
any more logical than the mutiny reason. (WHB) 








REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


PLANNING ABROAD 


ASPO has a number of members in countries of 
the United Nations and our contacts with them have 
been rather frequent in spite of the difficulties 
of exchange of publications and correspondence, 
Planning and housing activity in Australia and 
New Zealand is of excellent calibre. Post-war 
problems in these two countries are very similar 
to our own. Technicians there are extremely in- 
terested in our TVA and in our approach to urban 
redevelopment. We have much to learn from them in 
social planning. 

In Russia, rebuilding and redevelopment is 
already an actuality in many liberated areas. Ap- 
parently financing of the extensive reconstruction 
operations is not necessarily a local responsibil- 
ity. In contrast, plans for London, Plymouth, Man- 
chester and Coventry seem from this distance to have 
frail authority or financial assistance under the 
new Town and Country Planning Bill provisions. The 
amendments were passed over hot protests of Britons 
who had based their reconstruction hopes ma strong 
national planning agency which would translate into 
an action program the earlier Uthwatt, Scott and 
Barlow reports. 

In Canada, the Province of Ontario established 
a Department of Planning and Development; Toronto 
completed its master plan; and Winnipeg late in the 
year organized its plaming program ona metropolitan 
basis. Local planning has enjoyed widespread popu- 
larity in Canada during the past two years but the 
problems of financial amd personnel resources there 
are even more acute than we know then. 

Mexico, Brazil and Chile tothe South are making 
considerable strides in the field of economic plan- 
ning. In addition, a number of excellent examples 
of physical planning have come to our attention 
from those countries as well as from Uruguay and 
Argentina. In the Argentine a remarkable educa- 
tional course and series of radio programs on plan- 
ning were sponsored by the Centro de Ingenieros. 

One of the most promising international plan- 
ning activities in the next ten years may well be 
the development of a program outlined for the West 
Indies region by the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. Among the Commission's recommendations 
are creation ofa Caribbean Planning Commission and 
smaller regional planning organizations in the vari- 
ous islands. Rafael Pic6, ASPO director and chair- 
man of the Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing and 
Zoning Board, is one of the interested agents in 
the organization. 

All the governments and agencies mentioned 
above have published valuable documents during the 
year, but there is one English publication which 
we believe should be given specific mention. It 
is a study prepared in part by the Association for 
Planning and Regional Reconstruction (London) en- 
titled Adapting War-Time Sites to Post-War Uses. 
And important reading for planners who are still 
unaware of the extensive planning and housing ac- 
tivities of our Latin neighbors is Cities of Latin 
America by Francis Violich. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING 


At the close of 1944, national planning stands 
at very nearly the same point it stood in 1943. 
Paralleling the Senate committee on planning (George 
Committee), a Committee m Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning (known as_ the Colmer Committee) was 
set up in the House a year ago. The Lanham Com 
mittee has also concerned itself with post-war plan- 
ning problems. These committees have heard, and 
published, testimony onplanning, housing and urban 
redevelopment, economic problems of transition, 
monopolistic practices in industry, etc. It still 
remains, however, for some one body to rationalize 
conflicting opinion into an action program. 

The Executive Director of ASPO twice testified 
on planning - each time stressing the importance 
of widespread community planning as _ the base for 
public works blueprinting. Our members were nearly 
unanimous in agreeing that local responsibility for 
local planning is not clearly recognized, that al- 
though the cost of community plans should be carried 
locally, state or federal aid will be a necessary 
stimulant, and that state or federal aid will have 
to be provided for preparation of any considerable 
volume of blueprints for public works. 

ASPO members also pointed out to us that fre- 
quently they can't bring their plans to realistic 
conclusion because they don't know what policies 
will prevail at the state, national, or even inter- 
national level. At one of thehearings, a Congress- 
man indicated that the problems of many of these 
war-swollen communities will solve themselves, for 
"the people willmove back home." Later, in a dis- 
cussion on federal aid to planning, Congressman 
Lanham summarized the Committee's viewpoint as fol- 
lows: -"One very important message that we should 











is not going to be doing all this work and putting 
out allthis money as bounty. . .If they do not be- 
gin toplan from their own resources, they are going 


get out tothe people is that the Federal na puting 
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to be the ones tosuffer. . .The Federal Government 
is going to get back toits constitutional authority 
and limit its operations to the things that are 
enumerated in our organic law. . ." 

Later in the year, testimony presented before 
the Colmer Committee prompted the Committee to re- 
quest the Federal Works Agency to survey the state 
and local public works project field to determine 
exactly howmuch public construction is now in blue- 
prints. By October the figure stood at less than 
one billion dollars. Not limiting the total to 
public construction, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers got a figure of less than five billion 
dollars worth of construction in the plan stage. 
Roughly, this will provide jobs for one million men. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, reporting to the 
Senate Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, estimates there will be between 15 and 20 
million men who must find new employment in the 
post-war years. Half the number is expected to come 
from the armed services, the other half from war 
industries. 

In October, Congressman Walter A. Lynch, chair- 
man of the Colmer Committee's subcommittee on public 
works, stated that he believed Congress would pro- 
vide no federal grants-in-aid to public works until 
serious unemployment faces the country. Despite 
this congressional attitude, President Roosevelt, 
in November asked for an appropriation of $75,900,000 
to be distributed bythe Federal Works Agency which 
would put into operation Title V of the reconversion 
bill (S. 2051). ‘This sum was not appropriated by 
the Congress before adjournment. 

FWA has never stated belief in the necessity 
of comprehensive planning as the basis for public 
works programming, and it appears highly doubtful 
that any federal funds dispensed through its offices 
will be approved for planning purposes. Informed 
opinion indicates, also, that no grants will be made 
for the blueprinting of projects whose cost of con- 
struction is not already arranged. It is interest- 
ing to compare construction possibilities under 
this proposed ruling with the figures given by 
state and local governments in FWA's own survey for 
the Colmer Committee. The published report states 
that for the 50,22) projects for which plans are 
incomplete ornot yet started, only $870,505 of the 
estimated total cost of $11,748,513 is on hand or 
arranged for. Yet FWA has not challenged a state- 
ment made by the American Municipal Association that 
"kWA officials believe public works can take care 
of a large number of workers - perhaps a substan- 
tial number of the 60 million jobs which the Presi- 
dent mentioned in his recent campaign." 

In the fourth report of the Colmer Committee 
(September 1941) the statement is made that short- 
term projects offer the advantage of providing more 
employment than dolong-term construction projects. 
“With very few exceptions the fiscal reports of the 
State and local governments reveal a stronger fi- 
nancial position than they have enjoyed in any re- 
cent year. It isessential that the State and local 
governments should themselves assume the cost of 
daererred short-term projects of a normal character 
without looking toFederal aid." A few pages later 
in the report, where the suggestion is made for a 


continuing grants-in-aid program for public works 
plans, the comment is: "This should be done without 
awaiting a decision as towhether such works should 
be paid for out of Federal or State or local funds." 

The Committee recognizes that few additional 
jobs can be provided by manufacturing industries. 
"The main source. . .appears to be in trade, trans- 
portation, services md self-employment, and in con- 
struction." Further on appears this comment: "Ex- 
perts consulted by the Committee are of the opinion 
that despite the best efforts of private industry 
and Federal, State, and local governments, it seems 
doubtful whether the industry can expand civilian 
construction enough toincrease total employment by 
more than a fewhundred thousand workers in the first 
year after the defeat of Germany. They consider it 
doubtful whether private construction can expand 
sufficiently tomore than make upthe loss in public 
war building. Maintenance and repair work will ex- 
pand but the increase which can be expected in this 
category probably will not raise total employment 
for the industry by more than 300,000 or 400,000." 

There appears to have been little controversy 
over the desirability of federal aid to highway 
construction and airport development. However, by 
failure of rival factions within each interested 
group to agree upon terms of apportionment and con=- 
trol, passage of the highway bill was delayed and 
passage of the aeronautics bill was prevented. In 
late December House and Senate highway bills were 
reported out of conference with authorization for 
expenditure of $500 million a year for three years 
after the end of the war. (For details see news 
story on page 10.) Groundwork for the proposed 
legislation was accomplished by the report of the 
National Interregional Highway Committee, pub- 
lished by FWA. 

In the federal field of aviation, the Lea and 
Randolph bills held the spotlight for many months, 
with the "states' rights" argument reaching bitter 
discussion at the Oklahoma City aviation conference 
in November. The Randolph bill is based on pro- 
posals made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which recently issued a report recommending a na- 
tional airport plan with an appropriation of $100 
million a year for federal aid to construction by 
states and cities of 3,050 new airports and im 
provement of 1,625 existing fields. 

Post-war problems of agriculture were also 
heard in testimony before Congressional committees, 
with the Department of Agriculture voicing a cau- 
tion in developing a large back-to-the-land movement 
for veterans. A smaller farmlabor force, operating 
with improved methods of agricultural production can 
probably continue its wartime record of full farm 
production. More important than increased numbers 
of farm laborers, the USDA believes, is maintenance 
of a higher standard of farm living - more hospi- 
tals and health service, better education and farm 
training, decent housing, social security for farm 
laborers, etc. 

That many of these may come to realization 
through an extension of the TVA philosophy is the 
belief of persons who are pushing regional author 
ities for other sections of the country. Foremost 
among these is a proposal for a Missouri Valley 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Authority, which has had strong public support from 
the President. Proponents of the scheme wonder if 











committee which early in the year prepared an ex- —@ 
haustive report on Federal, State, and Local Govern- ¥ 


































its effectiveness may be something less than that ment Fiscal Relations. Another excellent CED pub- 
of TVA as a consequence of compromises already lication is Liquidation of War Production, by A. D. ® 
reached by army engineers (fathers of the Pick plan) H. Kaplan of the University of Denver. fi 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. This year labor gave its most active partici- w 
In the National Housing Agency, the Division of pation to date in both national and local planning t 
Urban Studies was renamed Urban Development Divi- and housing. The CIO Political Action Committee ° 
sion, and the staff prepared a series of abstracts pressed strongly for a national planning board, ® 
from foreign and domestic planning literature. No In Detroit the UAW sponsored several planning pro- R 
official policy for the Division's operations in posals, towhich the City Plan Commission is giving ° 
the urban planning field has been made public. consideration. The AFL also urged labor's coopera- P 
Test housing market surveys, which should be of tion with government and industry in local planning T 
value to local redevelopment planning, are being programs. " 
carried out through NHA's regional offices. Pp 
One of the most successful temporary planning STATE PLANNING h 
agencies in the federal government has been the f 
Committee for Congested Production Areas. With a 1944 saw creation of three new state planning 
small, highly decentralized staff and little fan- agencies: the Nebraska Development Committee, the be 
fare, it has done much to improve local conditions Kentucky Postwar Advisory Planning Commission, and t 
in war-boom communities by the simple expedient of the New Jersey Department of Economic Development. T 
providing a coordinating mechanism for the programs The old New Jersey State Planning Board was incor- ns 
and interests of the Army and Navy, government porated in the new agency. f 
agencies, business, labor and civic groups. The Major preoccupation of state planning agencies f 
Committee's tenure ends on January 1, 1945, unless was public works, industrial development and veter- 
further need for its work is evident. ans' programs. In 1943 New York started the trend s 
Non-governmental organizations continue to ex- for state aid to local public works blueprinting b 
ert powerful influence mthe development of nation- with an appropriation of $3 million. In 1944, - 
al planning policies. At the end of the year, the Michigan provided $5 million for this purpose; Cal- a 
National Planning Association's pamphlet, America's ifornia, $10 million; Maryland, $500,000; and New P 
New Opportunities in World Trade, opened widespread Jersey, $500,000. With the legislatures of most s 
discussion ofa formula for maintaining the national states convening in 1945, it is expected that simi- + 
economy through an intelligent system of foreign lar legislation will be submitted inother parts of 3 
credits. The national office of the Committee for the country. A new bill sponsored bythe California . 
Economic Development has sponsored several impor- League of Vities goes further, however, and requests I 
tant studies. Production, Jobs and Taxes was au- the appropriation for construction of city and 
thored by Harold Groves, of the University of Wis- county public works of $100 million from the state 
consin, who was a member of the Treasury Department reserve. To date, no state has offered financial ; 
r 
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Captain Hubert Bebb sent the above sketches from New Guinea. Accompanying them was anarticle, "Com- u 
parison of a Native Village in New Guinea with an American Village." In this country the urban pattern 
is dictated largely by "communications" (roads, railways, etc.), in New Guinea by shade from a tree, a i 
nearby stream, a stretch of beach. Captain Bebb also described the "prefabrication" techniques which en- 
able the natives to put up large buildings for army use in an incredibly short time. . 
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aid to local planning, although attempts have been 
made to introduce this provision in some proposed 
legislation. 

Among the state planning agencies which spon- 
sor programs for accelerated industrial and manu- 
facturing activity, the opinion obtains that post- 
war unemployment will be too acute to be solved 
through any public works program. From a number 
ot examples, Maryland presents a good case. There 
a special committee of the Commission on Post-War 
Reconstruction and Development is helping to find 
opportunities in private enterprise for the 370,000 
probable unemployed in the first post-war year. 
The director of the Commission has pointed out that 
"if we were fortunate enough to have all our blue- 
prints prepared, ready for construction the minute 
hostilities cease, wewould only be able to provide 
tor the employment of 21,000 people on and off site." 

The California State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission is pioneering in estimating 
the employment potential in the various services. 
This state has seen its population increase by a 
million and a half persons in a little less than 
four years, and wants toinsure a productive economy 
for a total of nine million persons by 1950. 

One ofthe most forward-looking and comprehen- 
sive work programs for a planning body was adopted 
by the Illinois Post-War Planning Commission a year 
ago, though not published until recently. The Com- 
mission has proceeded slowly, but has nearly com- 
pleted an inventory of the state's resources and a 
state program for education, health and recreation. 
It has also worked closely with business interests 
in the state and in the late summer published a 
check list forindustry, Preparing for War Contract 





Michigan, with the exception of that national 
hot spot, Detroit, offers a somewhat different prob- 
lem. There, the Plan Commission is investigating 
improvement of the state's agricultural and tourist 
resources. Incidentally, this isa commission with 
a high performance record for its members who work 
actively onall phases of the program. Absence from 
its frequent meetings, even by the Governor, is 
almost unheard of. 

Another type of state planning activity is 
demonstrated by the Virginia board's assistance to 
the state selective service system on drafting a 
unified plan for reemployment and rehabilitation of 
veterans and war workers, while continuing its con- 
sulting service to local planning boards. Among 
other state planning agencies which carry on com- 
munity planning programs are Louisiana and Tennessee. 

The planning point of view channels through six 
agencies inMassachusetts, where the chairman of the 
State Planning Board either has membership on, ore 
works inclose cooperation with, the other five or- 
ganizations. This technique for coordinating all 
state planning activities isalso found inMaryland, 
New Hampshire, Washington, and in Arkansas, where 
the State Planning Board not only services other 
state agencies, but provides technical assistance 
in the development of local public works programs. 

One of the outstanding state planning con- 
ferences was held last summer by the Indiana Eco- 
nomic Council. Here business, labor and industrial 


representatives met with heads of government depart- 
ments for down-to-earth discussion of the state's 
post-war problems. 

Indication of other state planning activities 
is shown in some of the reports published during 
the year. The Postwar Keadjustment and Development 
Commission of Oregon issued a series of important 
progress reports covering every aspect of the state's 
economy. The South Carolina State Planning Board 
published The Growth and Distribution of Population 
in South Carolina and New Industries of South Caro- 
lina, while the South Carolina Preparedness for 
Peace Commission circulated an extraordinarily com- 
prehensive check list for counties to use in apprais- 
ing their present situation. Alabama reported on 
the composition of its urban and rural populations 
and made employment forecasts therefrom. One of the 
best community procedures for analyzing industrial 
possibilities was sponsored by the Washington State 
Planning Council. Connecticut, in an interim re- 
port published late in the year, offered a compre- 
hensive program for state development, urged crea- 
tion of a national planning board, and asked that 
funds be provided for public works planning in the 
state. 

In Puerto Rico, the Planning, Urbanizing and 
Zoning Board completed a capital improvement program 
which has attracted considerable attention in the 
States, and published A Development Plan for Puerto 
Rico. Tennessee continued its industrial studies 
with a report of the Planning Commission entitled 
Industrial Opportunities Based on Tennessee Natural 
Resources. A valuable reference work on map symbols 
was compiled by the New York Department of Commerce, 
and an effective town planning manual was published. 
by the Rhode Island State Planning Board. 








REGIONAL PLANNING 


There has been little evidence of inter-state 
regional planning activity this year along the pat- 
tern established under the old National Resources 
Planning Board. The last two regional reports of 
NRPB, prepared in 1943, were published in 1944: 
Puget Sound Region — War and Post-War Development 
and Regional Planning, Part XII - The Arkansas Val- 
ley. The Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Com 
mission still exists, but a more recent Northwest 
Development Association unites five states in the 
Pacific Northwest area in development of specific 
plans for the Columbia River drainage basin. How- 
ever, a revival of enthusiasm for dividing the coun- 
try into spheres of influence similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley was occasioned by the President's 
request fora Missouri Valley Authority. Opposition 
to "regionalizing" the country is still strong, but 
many persons believe there is more acceptance for 
the idea than vocal protests of certain groups would 
indicate. 

Throughout the year the Council of State Gov- 
ernments sponsored a series of regional meetings in 
an attempt tohelp states work out unified plans for 
overlapping problems. What is needed, apparently, 
is legislative authority for administrative co- 
operation on this level, which brings us back to a 
formal division of the country into regions with 
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simiiar social and economic, if not physical, at- 
trioutes. Nowhere has this theory been so success- 
fully tested as in the Tennessee Valley where ten 
years after establishment ofthe TVA small farmers, 
tenants, business men, utility owners and the press 
united in a dramatic fight to save the Authority 
from hamstringing congressional regulations. One 
of the most impressive planning documents of the 
year is the collection of printed opinion on the 
TVA which, presented to the Congress, did much to 
turn the legislative tide in TVA's favor and bring 
realization that "such a demonstration of the vi- 
tality of democracy. . .reveals the promise and 
the nope of tomorrow for men everywhere." Even 
David Lilienthal's own story, TVA, Democracy m the 
March, (which, incidentally, reads with the excitement 
of an absorbing adventure tale), could not tell so 
well what TVA has meant in actuality to thousands 
of Valley residents, and inits example to millions 
of valley people around the world. Other books on 
TVA which appeared during the year are The Valley 
and Its People: A Portrait of TVA, by Duffus and 
Krutch, and The TVA - Lessons for International 
Application, by Herman Finer for the International 
Labour Office. 

In the Pacific Northwest where the great re- 
clamation program for the Columbia River Basin has 
been halted by the war, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration surveyed post-war opportunities for 
the region in a series of excellent studies on 
resources and industry. 











COUNTY PLANNING AND ZONING 


In 1936 there were probably three or four times 
as many county planning boards as there are today. 
Some states reported a planning agency for every 
county in the state; in the case of Texas this had 
a considerable effect on the total number. Few of 
these boards were provided staff or appropriations. 
They had a tenuous existence on paper for a few 
years and then mail addressed to them was returned 
marked "unknown." The county planning agencies 
which survived, however, have done a better-than- 
average job and usually on slender resources. 

In California where state law requires estab- 
lishment of county planning commissions, the sur- 
vival rate for active commissions is high. Last 
year the Los Angeles County Regional Planning Com 
mission worked closely with the Los Angeles City 
Planning Commission in the development of freeway 
plans, among other things, and toward the close of 
the year published criteria for appraising the 
economic health ofbusiness districts. Santa Clara 
has a pay-as-you-go post-war public works program. 
Marin and San Mateo counties continue active 
programs. 

Moving east, St. Louis County, Missouri, has 
a master plan for county development which the Com 
mission publicized in an excellent pamphlet entitled 
It's Up To You. Milwaukee County completely re- 
vised the zoning ordinance it had adopted in 1927. 
The ordinance now includes sections on trailer and 
tourist camps, minimum lot sizes, set-backs, etc. 
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REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Another county which adopted a zoning ordinance is 
St. Louis County, Minnesota, which has set up re- 
stricted and unrestricted districts for the unincor- 
porated area and provides that non-conforming uses 
must be eliminated when they lapse for two years. 

In Arkansas, the Pulaski County Planning Board 
published the last study prepared by Virgil B. Buck- 
ley before his death - Industrial Site Survey of 
Pulaski County and Greater Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Mr. Buckley had been director of the commission 
since its creation in 1937. A number of other 
Arkansas counties prepared post-war public works 
programs with technical assistance from the State 
Planning Board. 

The Hamilton County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, a long-established agency set up under the 
Ohio regional plan act, is cooperating with the 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission on a master 
plan for the metropolitan area. 

South Carolina's Preparedness for Peace Com 
mission provided orientation for county planning 
in the state by a question outline for development 
of post-war programs. 

In Louisiana, where counties are parishes, at 
least seven new parish boards were set up during 
the year. Their programs generally followed the 
excellent outline developed by the Planning Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Public Works, Hand- 
book for Parish Planning. 

Broome County, New York, whose county seat 
is Binghamton, continued the interesting experiment 
in community planning which was described in last 
year's planning review. Unlike some efforts at 
mobilization of public participation over a wide 
area, this cooperative program hasmoved ahead with 
increasing support from the affected localities. 
Broome County — Our Home, published by the Broome 
County Community Council, brings together the work 
of the separate agencies, including the official 
County Planning Board which provides technical 
assistance on matters of housing, health, agricul- 
ture, recreation, etc. 

Another New York county with an active plan- 
ning program is Westchester, where the Department of 
Planning is drafting legislation for stream control 
and airport zoning. The Department gives technical 
assistance to the towns inthe county and stimulates 
public understanding of the planning program through 
close contact with the school population. 

The most spectacular county planning report 
of the year was prepared for Beaver County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Official experiments in joint county-city plan- 
ming, started in force in 1943, continued with 
effective results in 1944. Because of their pre- 
dominantly urban character, principal mention of 
them will be made under "Metropolitan Planning." 














METROPOLITAN PLANNING 


For years planners have talked about the won- 
derful advantages tobe gained through metropolitan 
planning if we could get legislation which would 
permit metropolitan planning. Legislation for 
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metropolitan planning is not much closer than it 


fact in many urban centers. (If this proves any- 
thing, it proves ASPO's contention that you don't 
need legislation to do planning.) Louisville and 
Syracuse provided the dramatic examples of metro- 
politan planning organization in 1943. This year 
Cincinnati's program came under the spotlight by 
mid-summer. 

In Syracuse the post-war planning project 
which covered both the city and Onondaga County 
terminated its work in May with a strong recom 
mendation that a new official organization be cre- 
ated to make into a master plan for the region 
the tentative plans of the various citizen com 
mittees. These tentative plans - an amazing sum- 
mary of public opinion and a milestone in public 
participation - will shortly be published as a 
single document. 

Louisville's Area Development Association, 
operating in part with private funds and in part 
with public funds channeled through the official 
Louisville and Jefferson County Planning and Zoning 
Commission, has issued reports on flood walls, in- 
dustrial employment, the central business district, 
traffic, etc. Public participation in the plan- 
making is a prime factor in the Louisville program. 
Careful review and reconciliation of all counter 
proposals by the municipal departments concerned 
and by the official planning body insures a co- 
ordinated and financially realistic plan. 

A third variation mthe metropolitan theme is 

cinnati, where the Master Planning Division of 
the City Planning Commission has been given authority 
to make a comprehensive plan for an urban area which 
includes all of Hamilton County, Ohio, and the two 
Kentucky counties of Kenton and Campbell. A work- 
ing agreement among ten separate units of govern- 
ment, formalized by their official representation 
on the Cincinnati Metropolitan Planning Committee, 
insures full participation in development of the 
plan and support forits execution. Working close- 
ly with the Master Planning Division are other 
official and citizen organizations in the region - 
the Hamilton County Regional Planning Commission, 
the Citizens Planning Association, the Better Hous- 
ing League and the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. 

Cleveland is another city which has an out- 
standing record inmetropolitan planning through the 
work of the Regional Association of Cleveland. 
Here, with the director of the Association serving 
as chairman of the City Planning Commission, inte- 
gration of region-wide plans is possible on an un- 
official basis. The Association's most recent re- 
port, Express Highway Plan forthe Cleveland Metro- 
politan Area, is evidence of close cooperation 
among a mumber of operating agencies. 

In California the Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission ties its work in with that 
of the City Planning Commission on matters of 
metropolitan significance. Just released is an 
cellent Transit Study for the Los Angeles Metro- 
litan Area, prepared by the Central Business 
strict Association with the County Planning Com- 
Mission's assistance. 


e ever was but, strangely, metropolitan planning is a 
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Principal activity of the New York Regional 
Plan Association during the past year has been a 
comprehensive survey of the economic base of the 
region, with important conclusions on the kind and 
amount of post-war employment in New York. Pub= 
lished under the title The Economic Status of the 
New York Metropolitan Region, the studyis applica- 
ble in many of its basic assumptions toother large 
urban areas. ‘ 

Solution to Boston's complex problems has for 
many years been believed possible only if overlap- 
ping jurisdictions for planning, financing and ad- 
ministration were simplified. To find a workable 
method, Boston University sponsored "The Boston 
Contest," with a top prize of $5,000. The winning 
entry calls for a metropolitan authority of sixty- 
six towns in the Greater Boston area to take over 
the present functions of the district. The proposed 
combination of community services would operate un=- 
der a city management form of political and munici- 
pal corporation. Prepared by a Harvard University 
team composed ofCarl J. Friedrich, Seymour Harris, 
Talcott Parsons, Charles Cherington, George Walker 
and Walter F. Bogner, the program also calls for 
reforms inthe transit system, a new circumferential 





. highway, modernization of the tax structure, etc. 


Second prize winners of $2,000 were a group of 
business men, real estate brokers, architects and 
lawyers. Third prize was won bya team from Boston 
University, and other prizes by William Stanley 
Parker, Frederick J. Adams, Charles W. Eliot, Thomas 
W. Mackesey and a number: of others. 

In the Toledo area an increased appropriation 
for the Toledo-Lucas County Planning Commission has 
greatly furthered the metropolitan plaming program. 
Strong public support comes from the Toledo Regional 
Planning Association. Pima County and Tucson, 
Arizona, completed a regional plan in 1943 and 
through theTucson Regional Plan, Inc., are develop- 
ing a post-war program. In Arkansas, Greater Little 
Rock, North Little Rock and Pulaski County are 
considering official consolidation of their plan- 
ning activity. 

Lexington, Kentucky, and Fayette County have 
emulated Louisville in setting up a non-profit area 
planning council to make recommendations for city 
and county action. In Detroit a merger was effected 
between the HKegional Planning Council andthe Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Council. 








REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR (Continued) 


Metropolitan planning on a county basis is 
being tried in Oklahoma where the Oklahoma County 
Regional Planning Commission was created under 
an act of the 1943 legislature, and in the Denver 
area where the counties of Adams, Arapahoe and 
Jefferson organized the Tri-County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. Earlier in the year the Denver 
Regional Association published Facing the Challenge 
of War and Post-War Problems in the Denver Area. 
In Canada, Winnipeg will develop a region-wide 
plan through the newly created Joint Executive 
Committee on Metropolitan Planning for Greater 
Winnipeg. 

Best source material for metropolitan planning 
in particular areas is the series of reports issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(Review of the Planning Year will be concluded in 
the next issue of the News Letter.) 





NATIONAL AIRPORT PROGRAM 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has sub- 
mitted a report on a National Airport Plan to Con- 
gress. In this report, presented atthe end of No- 
vember, it is suggested that Congress appropriate 
$100 million a year for federal aid to states and 
cities for construction of 3,050 new airports and 
for improving 1,625 existing fields in the next 
five to ten years at a cost of about gi: billion. 
It is proposed that this money be distributed through 
the state governments. The report lists the com- 
munities where CAA believes airports should be con- 
structed and gives the number and classes of the 
airports. It does not designate specific sites. 


NATIONAL PLANNING IN THE USSR 


Organization for planning and reconstruction 
in Russia is set forth in a recent bulletin of the 
Architects' Committee, National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc.,in New York. The Committee 


recently addressed a questionnaire to members of ~ 


the plamning profession inthe Soviet Union. Keplies 
indicate that the rebuilding of cities destroyed 
by the enemy and the development of existing cities 
are determined by the economic plan developed by 
the State Planning Commission of the USSR and the 
State Planning Commissions of the Soviet republics. 
The State Planning Commission is developing a master 
plan of reconstruction for the entire country, as 
well as for individual areas. 

A Committee on Architecture, organized in 1943, 
is a regular government department. It maintains 
agencies inthe republics and provinces. The local 
agencies direct city planning and construction under 
the termsof the general economic plan of the republic 
or region. As guides inthe work, the Russian Academy 
of Architecture has issued two publications: Rules 
and Standards for the Planning of Populated Places 
and Rules and Standards for Housing Design. 

There is some interesting material in the 
bulletin on prefabricated housing. Unanswered, 
however, was the question of how building is fi- 
nanced and what is the ownership in housing. 
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COMPARISON OF PARK AREAS & FACILITIES 
IN SAINT LOUIS & EIVE SIMILAR CITILCS 1940 


CITY PLAN COMMISSION 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


LOS ANCELES 
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SAINT LOUIS 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
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BALTIMORE 
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BOSTON 
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ZONING DISTRICT FOR PARKING LOTS 


Detroit's City Plan Commission is recommending 
to the Common Council an amendment to the zoning 
ordinance which will provide for the creation of 
special zoning districts for parking lots. The Com 
mission believes that creation of these parking 
areas adjacent to business districts will do much 
to solve problems of traffic congestion, accidents, 
heavy street parking and resulting blight in and 
around local shopping centers. 

Controls set up for the new P-1 District p 
vide that parking lots must be separated from adj 
cent residential areas by a 5-foot solid masonry 
wall with a 20-foot landscaped side-yard between 
the wall and any adjoining lot lines of residential 
lots. Streets or alleys used for access to the 
parking lots must be in business, commercial or manu- 
facturing districts. Other stipulations cover 
signs, lighting facilities, and surfacing material. 
The only use permitted in the proposed new districts 
will be the storage of private passenger cars with- 
out charge. 


ZONING REVISION IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has about ten times too 
much local business zoning according to Alvin C. 
Bromm, city planner of the city land commission. 
To bring the city's zoning more in line with real- 
ity, the city land commission recently recom 
mended to the common council that 75 per cent of 
the local business area should be rezoned to resi- 
dential use. There may be an intermediate step in 
some zoning changes first to allow neighborhood 
shopping areas. Where city-owned lots are re-zoned 
from business to residential use, the commission 
has directed that sales of land in such areas be 
held up until a city-wide survey can be completed. 

A number of changes in residential districts 
are also contemplated. 
from D to kK, 
Others will occur in the blighted areas, where th 
new zoning will require that each family must have 
at least 1200 feet of lot area. 
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PERSONALS 


Alan F. Boyce, who served as acting director 
of the Georgia State Planning board, has joined 
the firm of Michael Baker, Jr. 





George U. Hayward, city planner of Flint, Mich- 
igan, has resigned to accept a position as associate 
planner with the Cincinnati Master Planning Division. 





Richard May, Jr., formerly with the Detroit 
City Plan Commission, has been promoted to li cu- 
tenant (j.g.), USCGR. 





Harold V. Miller, formerly with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been appointed director of 
the East Tennessee Office of the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission. 


NEWS FROM THE WAR FRONTS 


Cpl. Salem S. Shapiro: "Our work consists of 
supervision of large numbers of voluntary Filipino 
labor. I have never worked with labor more willing, 
cooperative and harder working than these slightly 
built Filipinos. I enjoy working with them." 





Lt. Arthur L. Shepard, USNR, writes from some- 
where in the Mariannas: "I have had an opportunity 
to aid in rehabilitation here from the first... 
My job at the moment is the replanning and the re- 





_ building of the cities, particularly the capital." 


Lt. (j.g.) Donald H. Wolbrink, USNR: "There 
are many interesting Naval developments in the plan- 
ning field here in Hawaii. Examples of good and bad 
planning are easy to find. I might add that the 
bad ones are more glaring in retrospect than when 
viewed with a consideration of the exigencies of 
the moment. In the heat of war it is easy to make 
planning mistakes. Were it not for some able men 
here, we would have a larger ‘dossier of errors,' 
I am sure. When’ the war is over and censorship is 
lifted, the planners can (and no doubt will) pass 
judgment on the planning of these islands. -The 
Territorial government, I understand, is engaged 
in post-war planning under the direction of Ben Rush 
with a staff including Walter H. Bergen from the 
University of Illinois." 


‘HEROIG «UNIT'S =HISTORY KEPT | 
BY CHICACOAN 


WITH AMERICAN FORCES IN | oncomingGermanadvance and 
THE ARDENNES — Chicagoans | preventing thelatter’s spear- 
with interesting jobs here in the | heads from making much prog ress. 
Ardennes’ Forest this week in- Merriam is historian for the op- | 
clude Lt. Bob Merriam, son of Dr. | eration, and no historian ever ssat | 
Charles E. Merriam, University of eloser to his source material or 
Chicago political scientist | Paee an Seek ep See | 

: | The division has been reported 


Merriam, with whom this cor- ' cut off, surrounded, annihilated. 
| Tespondent spent Christmas Eve. | . : } 


: When Merriam and the writer 
) is at the headquarters of the Amer- chatted, the location of the head- | 
ican armored division that has 


quarters was deep within the Ger- 
earned undying glory byhurling | man bulge and armored battles 
| itself straight into thepathof the | were in progress. 
-Chicago Daily News, 





12-28-44, 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Alabama: The Alabama State Planning Board 
wishes toreceive applications for junior plan- 
ning technician, $175-$225 per month; senior 
planning technician, $225-$275 per month; prin- 
cipal planning technician, $275-$325 per month. 
Employment will be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the State Personnel Department. 
For applications write to W. 0. Dobbins, Jr., 
Director, Alabama State Planning Board, 711 
High Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR PLANNING 
AT UNIVERSITY OF PA. 


In-service training, in governmental planning 
is under way at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where the Institute of Local and State Government 
is sponsoring a 30-week program. In addition to 
the present enrollment of 30 in the courses on 
city and regional planning objectives and practice, 
about 40 persons are registered for other phases 
of the training program. 

The planning course consists of weekly seminars 
under the direction of Robert B. Mitchell, execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia Planning Commis- 
sion. Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, director of the 
Institute of Local and State Government, is in 
charge. 


HOUSING AND ECONOMIC SURVEY 
IN PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


The Portsmouth-Norfolk County Committee for 
the Disposition of Public War Housing has undertaken 
a survey of the 40,000 employees in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard inarder to determine their probable post- 
war plans. After asking the usual questions about 
family composition, home ownership ortenancy, etc., 
it asks where the people lived before they came to 
the area, what they will spend their savings on 
after the war, what conditions have caused the most 
inconvenience by living in the Portsmouth area, 
what kind of job the party had before the war, and 
whether he intends to remain in the community if 
work is available. 

Results of the questionnaire will be noted in 
a future issue of the News Letter. 


RURAL BUILDING CODE 


A model building code for Michigan's rural 
areas isthe objective of the newly formed township 
building code advisory committee organized within 
the Michigan Planning Commission. In drafting the 
code, the committee will take into account the three 
principal types of rural areas in the state: the 
thickly populated urban fringe areas surrounding 
large cities, the strictly rural areas, and the 
resort districts. Authority to set up minimum re- 
quirements for building structures was given Michi- 
gan counties and townships in a bill passed by the 
1943 legislature. 





LEGISLATION—PROPOSED 


State 





California: Urban Redevelopment. The League 
-of California cities is drafting a bill for urban 
rehabilitation. It has the assistance of a number 
of well-known planners, attorneys, housers in 
California. The bill has not yet been introduced, 
put it has gone through several tentative stages. 
In the last draft it is entitled the "Urban Re- 
habilitation Act." There is a lengthy finding of 
legislative policy and purpose. The bill provides 
that every community, in order to operate under 
the provisions of the act, must have a planning 
commission and must have a master plan. It de- 
scribes the minimum standards for that master plan. 
The planning commission selects a project area 
comprising a portion of a blighted area and pre- 
pares a tentative plan for redevelopment. This 
tentative plan is presented to the legislative 
body of the community which thereupon holds a 
hearing. The legislative body makes a finding of 
fact that the area is blighted and requires re- 
habilitation. 

The bill provides for the creation of communi- 
ty redevelopment agencies consisting of five persons 
to be appointed by the legislative body of the com- 
munity. These agencies are public bodies, corporate 
and politic, exercising public ami essential govern- 
mental functions. Within the first 30 days after 
its appointment, the agency attempts to formulate 
a plan for the redevelopment of the project area 
by the owners or some of the owners of real property 
within that project area. Any redevelopment plan 
must be submitted to the legislative body which 
holds a hearing. The legislative body considers 
the redevelopment plan submitted by the redevelop- 
merft agency and any alternative plan submitted by 
others. It then decides whether the plan shall be 
adopted. When adopted, the responsibility for 
carrying out the plan is vested inthe redevelopment 
agency. The agency has the right to acquire real 
property by the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain. It has the power toissue revenue bonds to 
cover the cost of land and building. 


Illinois: State Aid for Planning and Public 
Works. The Illinois Post-War Planning Commission 
has drafted a bill which will provide state aid 
for the preparation of public works plans and for 
community planning. This bill was approved by 
Governor Green at the recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois Post-War Planning Commission and will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature. 

The bill appropriates $9,700,000, of which 
amount $6,475,000 is available for apportionment 
to the municipalities on a fifty-fifty matching 
basis. Twenty per cent of the funds which would 
be made available may be used for community plan- 
ning in accordance with standards to be estab- 
lished by the Illinois Post-War Planning Commis- 
sion. In this respect, the bill is unusual as it 
is the first proposed state appropriation to make 
funds available on a matching basis for community 
planning as well as for the preparation of public 
works plans. 
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LEGISLATION — ADOPTED 
Federal 
Highways: Just before adjournment Congress 


agreed on a conference report covering S. 2105, 
which is the Federal Highway Bill. ‘this bill au- 
thorizes federal expenditure of $500 million a year 
for three years beginning after the termination of 
the war. It allocates $125 million a year ona 
50-50 matching basis to urban areas, $225 million 
to the regular federal-aid highway system, and $150 
million for farm-to-market roads. 

It is important to remember that no appropria- 
tion has yet been made for these purposes. The only 
appropriation made so far is $100 million for ad 
vance planning. The bill authorizes the expenditure 
of federal aid funds up to one-third of the cost of 
acquiring rights-of-way. 

It is important to remember also that the bill 
permits all municipalities of 5,000 or more to 
share automatically in the urban area funds on the 
matching basis. These funds will be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of urban population. 
Apportionment of the regular federal~aid system 
funds will be on the basis of one-third each or 
state's area, total population and road mileage. 

Approximate apportionment of $00,000,000, 
Federal-aid highway system, section 21 of 


Federal Highway Act—farm-to-market 
(Thousands of 


roads, one-third area, one-third rural pop- 

one- post roads; urban high- 
ways, population of urban places of 5,000 
Gr more (Thousands of dollarsj 
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SEATTLE'S POPULATION UP ONE-THIRD 


Seattle, Washington, has a new city directory 
and on the basis of the number of names in the 2000 
pages of the new book, it is estimated that Greater 
Seattle's population is 644,149. The 1940 census 
showed 221,149 fewer persons in the area. 


PLANNING PROGRESS IN GREENWICH, CONN. 


‘the Greenwich Town Plan Commission, with only 
one staff member, has just completed a comprehen- 
sive land-use study and has housing and population 
reports nearing completion. Revision of the zoning 
ordinance will require exceptional care according 
to Ww. A. Wachter, Town Planner, because the Green- 
wich Plan Commission has the "unusual but questi 
able power of final adoption of zoning amendments 
without need for action by the legislative body." 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 


Building Inspector Does 
Not Bar Enforcement by City. License Granted by 
City Does Not Waive Zoning Provision: 

fown of Lincoln v. Giles, Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, Middlesex (October 25, 
1944), 57 Mortheastern (2d) 554.The property in 
question was not used for any purpose when the 
zoning by-law was adopted in 1929. Defendant's 
premises were placed in asingle-residence district. 

In 1933 the defendant began to use the prop- 
erty for the storage of second-hand vehicles which 
he bought "for the purpose of reassembling the 
parts thereof." Since 1939 he has conducted on 
the premises the business of buying, selling, ex- 
changing second-hand motor vehicles. 

The record does not show what kind of a per- 
mit was granted orwhen but it appears that defend- 
ant was granted a permit by the selectmen to con- 
duct a business on the premises. 

The Court held that the granting of this li- 
cense did not authorize the conducting of a busi- 
ness in violation of the zoning ordinance. 

The Court also held: "The delay of the build- 
ing inspector, if there was a delay, in proceeding 
against the defendant after he began to use his 
premises for a purpose not permitted by the by-law 
does not bar the town from enforcing the by-law. 
The plaintiff town brings this bill not to enforce 
some private or proprietary right but as a govern- 
mental agency to protect the public interest; and 
if, as the defendant urges, but which we do not 
decide, there was delay by a public official in 
bringing proceedings against him, that delay can- 
not be imputed to the plaintiff." 


Delay in Enforcement by 











When Is a Zoning "Variance" a Zoning Change? 

Griggs et al. v. Utty Of Paterson et al., 
Suprene Court of New Jersey (October 6, 1944), 39 
Atlantic (2d) 231. The property involved was a 
residence extending 200 feet on Twelfth Avenue 
and 150 feet deep on East Twenty-Fighth and East 
Twenty-Ninth Streets. The single dwelling con- 
tained 19 rooms and was built about 35 years ago. 
It had been unoccupied since the death of the own- 
er and his widow. The defendant Stead acting on 
behalf of the heirs applied to the Hoard of Adjust- 
ments for permission to use the premises as a fu- 
neral home - a use not permitted in "A" residence 
zones by the zoning ordinance of the city. The 
applicant contended that a literal enforcement of 
the provisions of the ordinance would result in 
unnecessary hardship. 

A public hearing was held. Some adjoining 
property owners did not object. Others did object 
on the ground that this was strictly a residential 
neighborhood and they wanted it to remain as such. 

Several real estate men, including defend- 
ant Stead, testified that properties such as the 
one in question are obsolete as residences. They 
testified that it would work a hardship on the 





Momers to require that the property be continued 


© be used for residential purposes. 
The Board of Adjustments recommended that a 
"variance" be granted by the Board of Public Works 


(the governing body of the municipality) - which 
was done. 

the decision turned on a purely legal issue, 
the Court holding that the presumption isthat this 
was a legitimate exercise of municipal power. the 
Court then quoted with approval that theproper pur- 
pose of zoning is "Uonserving the value of prop- 
erty and encouraging the most appropriate use of 
the land." 

One might well ask if such action encourages 
a proper use of the land and whose value is con- 
served - that of the area or the community or that 
of an individual owner. 

Other questions not treated in the case stand 
out. If a variance can be granted for an under- 
taking establishment, whynot for a store, a print- 
ing shop, or a slaughter house? ‘The truth is that 
when such matters are acted upon bythe legislative 
body, it soon forgets the distinction between a 
variance and a change. This appears to be nothing 
other than spot zoning. 

What happens also to the oft repeated prin- 
ciple that loss of value to an individual is not 
"unnecessary hardship" within the meaning of zon- 
ing? Carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
never be possible tomaintain the integrity ofa resi- 
dence district if a property owner could show that 
his lot has more value as a gasoline station site. 

-Prepared by Walter H. Blucher. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 


Annual Report of the City Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, New Orleans, Louisiana, 1943: 602 Sewerage 
& Water Board Building, 526 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana; Anne HKobertson, Secretary. 
27pp.tables. 








State Planning in New Jersey, 1934 to 1944: New 
Jersey State Planning board, State House, Trenton, 
New Jersey; T. Ledyard Hlakeman, Planning Engineer 
and Executive Secretary, lipp.illus.,charts,maps. 





Planning Milwaukee, 1943: Milwaukee Cammon Council, 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Milton uv. mcwuire, 
President. 96pp.illus.,graphs,charts,tables. 





First Annual Report of the Governor's Com * tsion on 
Metropolitan Transportation, 1943-1944: 14College 
Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island, byron M. Flem- 
ming, Chairman. 5lpp.graphs. (Contains some in- 
teresting studies showing how persons in different 
types of employment travel to and from work.) 








Seventh Annual Report of the South Carolina State 
Planning Board, 1943-1944: l0OCalhoun State Office 
Building, Columbia 10, South Carolina; F. E. Law- 
rence, Director. 93pp.maps,tables. (Contains also 
a summary and outline of pamphlets issued during 
the fiscal year, a symposium of post-war planning 
in South Carolina, a study of industrial develop- 
ments in the southeastern states, and a review of 
the work of the South Carolina State Planning Board 
from 1943-1944. ) 
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POSIWAk CONNECTICUT. Interim Keport. Connecticut 
Post-War Planning board, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut; George A. Dudley, Director 
of Research. 1944. 215pp.mimeo., tables, graphs. 
(A comprehensive report dealing with Connecticut's 
problems and programs inthe fields ofpublic works, 
community development andhousing, public utilities 
and transportation, medical care and health, etc. 
It has a number ofimportant recommendations. "The 
post-war problems of Connecticut cannot toany great 
extent be isolated from the post-war problems of 
the nation." kKecommends the creation ofa national 
planning agency. Recommends that a public works 
planning fund be appropriated in the amount of $1 
million or more. kecommends that a community de- 
velopment program be inaugurated and that $25,000 
be made available immediately to the Committee on 
Community Development. ) 


HOW MUCH POS''WAR -INCOME? Summary of Report, Pur- 
chasing Power of Wartime and Postwar Income Pay- 
ments, The Nation andCalifornia. California State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 631 J 
Street, Sacramento 14, California; V. B. Stanbery, 
Chief of Technical Staff. September 1944. Pan- 
phlet No. 4. 3lpp.graphs. 


AMHKKICA'S NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN WORLD TRADE. Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.3; E. J. Coil, Director. 
November 1944. Pamphlets 37-38. 79pp.tables. 
50¢. (A $10 billion foreign trade budget. calling 
for increased imports, exports, and foreign loans 
and investments in the immediate post-war period 
will aid the United States in maintaining full em- 
ployment in its war-expanded industries and will 
enable this country, as the world's greatest credi- 
tor nation, to take leadership in expanding world 
trade. ) 


FLOKLDA COMMUNITIES; ‘HkIn PROBLEMS, THEI FUTURE. 
Florida State Planning Board, Box 149, Tallahassee, 
Florida; D. B, Hooten, Executive Secretary. January 
1944. Postwar Planning Bulletin No.2. Unpaged. 
(Tells what planning cannot do; what it can do; 
outlines procedure for community analysis.) 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 1944. Planning Future Phil- 
adelphia. Chamber of Commerce, 1129 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 44pp.illus.maps. 25¢. 
(This issue is devoted almost entirely to the 
procram of the City Planning Commissionof Philadel- 
phia and, particularly, the public works projects 
that have been scheduled.) 


COASTLINE PLANS AND ACTION. fMThe John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, 2324 South Fi- 
gueroa Street, Los Angeles 7, California; Charles 
W. Eliot, Director. 1944. 28pp.maps,illus. (The 
West Coast is setting something of a record for the 
excellent presentation of planning subjects. This 
report includes .a number of suggestions that have 
been made by various bodies for the development of 
the coastline in the Los Angeles: metropolitan area.) 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


EXPRESS HIGHWAY PLAN FORTHE CLEVELAND MrrhOPOLITAN 
AREA, 
Center, West Mall Drive, Cleveland, Ohio; Ernest J. 
Bohn, Director. November 1944. 17pp.mimeo.maps, 
(This program, worked out asa collaborative enter- 
prise by a number of participating agencies, pro- 
vides for a series of seven radial freeways and 
two belt freeways connecting the radials downtowm 
and at the periphery. The total program over a 
ten-year period is to cost $228 million.) 


TRANSIT STUDY, LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA, 1944. 
Central Business District Association, 324 H. W. 
Hellman Building, Los Angeles 13, California; Mi- 
chael F. Shannon, President. 1944. 39pp.illus.meps, 
(Excellent visual presentation of data obtained 
from a number of cooperating agencies including the 
Los Angeles County Regional Planning Commission and 
the Los Angeles City Planning Commission.) 
TRAFFIC ANALYSIS AND EXPRESSWAY PLAN FOR THE CITY 
OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. Department of Highways, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky; 
J. Stephen Watkins, Commissioner of Highways. Sep- 
tember 1944. 26pp.maps. 


YOUR STAKE IN COMMUNITY PLANNING. National Commit- 
tee m Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
New York; Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, Chairman. Octo- 
ber 1944. 27pp-illus. 25¢. (A popularized version 
of Neighborhood Design and Control reviewed in a 
previous issue of the News Letter.) 





PUTTING PUNCH IN PLANNING. Department of Govern- 
mental Research, Dayton Chamber of Commerce, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton 2, Ohio; Max P. Heavenrich, Jr., 
Manager. 1944. l12pp.mimeo.graphs,charts,tables. 
(A proposed program of public improvements and 
suggestions for financing them.) 


INTERRELATION OF AGENCIES AFFECTING DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS IN NEW YORK. Some Basic Redevelopment 
Problems. Committee on Civic Design and Develop- 
ment, New York Chapter, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, 115East 40th Street, New York, New York. 
September 1944. 16pp.maps,charts. 





AVAILABLE FROM ASPO ON REQUEST 


BROOME COUNTY OURHOME. Broome County Community 
Council, oom 109, County Office Building, 
Binghamton, New York; G. B. Cummings, Chairman. 
September 7, 1944.  28pp.illus. Dist-137. 
(This report details how the Broome County Com- 
munity Council wasorganized. Then, very brief- 
ly and in an interesting manner, it discusses 
shelter, health, interfaith cooperation, recre- 
ation and cultural interests, agriculture, in- 
dustry, veterans' service, education, citizen- 
ship, conservation, and social work. Each of 
these topics is discussed under the headings: 
"What We Want," "What WeHave," "What We Lack," 
and "What to Do About It.") 
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